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ABSTPAGT 

This report presents evaluative information on the 
1973-74 John Burroughs Montessori Pre-School Program, a project which 
$a<3#^t§f ully adapts the Montessori method to the public school 
setting. Specifically, the report de#v-ij)es: (1) the program in teims 
of its Objectives and philosophy; (2) the characteristics of 
pari iei pants in the program; (3) the range of data used in the 
evatiittion, presentation, and analysis; (U) plans for the program 
during the 197U-75 school year, including recommended changes in the 
pt<^gran and its evaluation which will enhance the overall 
ei?feetiveness of the program. (CS) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Thi^ -^inal F'^valuatlon Report presents evaluative information 
on t.io Jorin Burroughs Montessori Pre- School Program for the 1973- 
74 school yc^r. The Hrst part of the report describes the Program 
in torm/i at its objectives and philosophy. Secondly, the report 
c/escr.'.dc.s the chciracteristics of participants in the Program. 

The next mjor section of the report, and the area of primary 
.intcr>,st, is a description of the range of data used in the evalu- 
aticn, presentation and analysis of same. 

The third and final part of the report describes plans for the 
PTogra:r -i^:rinc; tine 1974-75 school year. It also describes recommend- 
er. c-ar..--: -r .-.-e Prograr and its evaluation which we feel will 
enhiinco ovrrnll effectiveness of the Program, The Final Evalu- 
ation 1 •/•,v'-er5? fron the Interim Report primarily in terms of 
t. " :inrv-- rr;:,2,!i,tivo data provided. 



OBJECTIVES OF THE 
MONTESSORJ PRE-SCHCOL PROJECT 



The pr.irmry objectives of the Nontessori Pre-School Project 
are briefly outlined below: 

A. One major objective which has been a part of this Proj&mf 'l 
Cron its inception is that of adapting the Nontessori W 
Method, as one of the methods that has proved success fui'^ 
in early childhood education, to the public ■ school settr- 
incj in the District of Columbia. ThI s' objective also 
involves teacher training, internship in the Nontessori 
Method and the opportunity for student evaluation. 

B. To provide for the optimal growth of each child in areas 
such as readiness level, reading, arithmetic, sensorial 
development and other areas stressed by the Nontessori 
Method. 



C. To de^^elop concentration skills, self initiated learnihft 
intrinsic motivation and a positive self-concept. 

Some of the specific objectives growing out of classroom in* 
struction are as follows.- 

1. To recognize objects and pictures that are the same 
and those that are different. 

2. To identify familiar sounds and respond to sounds or 
oral instruction. 

3. To name familiar objects or actions and use descrip- 
tive words, 

4. To describe physical and abstract characteristics of 
an object or picture of an object. 

5. To classify objects by one or more characteristics. 

To seek information to solve problems, plan strategy 
for qrir^es or problems, attack a problem rationally or 
s-tstr^maticclly , and anticipate future events in a 
series: t^isnd upon i>,nst events. 

7. To idontif'i or describe an object by touch. 

To identify -,nd name the basic shapes. 



To idr^ntifu and name colors. 
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20. To speak so that he can be understorjd and can answer 
simple questions in sentences using various parts of 
speech^ 

11* To count from 1 to 10. 
12* To make and follow rules* 

13. To compare tastes and smells of common items. 

14. To control hand and finger movements, coordinate 
eyes and hands in a manipi:lating task. 

15. To demonstrate friendliness and respect for others 
-and willingness to participate in relating to other 

children. 

16. To describe how people differ in terms of physical 
features, roles in a family, places where they live, 
and occupations. 

17. To demonstrate good health and safety practices in 
playing, eating and in moving indoors and outdoors. 



DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM 

The Montessori Preschool Program at the John Burroughs £ie- 
m'entary School is a third-^year experimental program designed to 
adapt the Montessori instructional method to the public school set^ 
ting in the District of Columbia. The program is funded under 
Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

The third year effort follows closely the program^s principles 
and format used during the first and second years of the Projects 
The Montessori Pre-School Educational Program offers a singular 
opportunity tc encourage the fullest development of each individual 
child. The approach is grounded on the principle of freedom, ex-- 
perimentation and spontaneity while providing a structured learning 
environment . E:<perimentation by the child is encouraged since it 
postulates a result in greater learning, self-confidence and the 
development of [xjsitive attitudes toward the learning situation. 

The Montessori approach is based on the belief that the environ 
ment in the early childhood years can stimulate or drastically limit 
the individual' s intellectual potential. The method calls fot oy^ 
posure to and manipuUtion of a great variety of intellectual and 
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^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^--^^ 

te.c^T'''tir'f f ' '''^ '"^"^^"'^'^ ^"^^^"^^ ^^^^^ 

.duc;t/on '^^^ ^^^^■'^"^"^ --^^^^ A/ontessori caiied "auto-> 

anJ ' p f ^^teriais .t the chiid's level of readines,. 

aru. .ne cnild s voluntary spontaneous choice of activities, without 
t.acner interruption, ...low the development of concentration and 

''""^ ^'ontessori methodology incorporate.,, 
/-f'r' °;;^^-f-^"' activities and exercises designed to 
^M^F^-cipiine" and encourage intellectual co,vpe- 

I 

t^. 7nH^ ^"-^rent e.vpe,rimentai Project under evaluation is located at 
the JohP. Burroughs Elen^entary School in Northeast ,:-ashington. It 
r ^'"^ " thirty-four children. ' OnB 

al 'Z rT '^^^''^^ ^"'^ -"^^ a first 

grade ciass by one teacher. 

Parents are an integral part of the Program. Hence, an orien- 
tation session was planned and implemented for the parents. The 
orientation session was designed to develop channels to sustain the 
active participation of parents in the educational urogram through 
volunteer services and continuity of the educational program at home. 

, .2977-74 school year the pupil participants consisted 

or the following : 

A. One Pre-School Class staffed hy one teacher and one aide. 

B. One K-1 Class staffed by one teacher. 



PROGRAM IMPLmENTATION 

The teachers for the Program and pupils were readily available 
at the beginnmrjoE the school year. Facilities and instructional 
supplies and equipment were also available at the start of the 
school yt^ar. 

n; ,n ■^'J '^^■t^' t/^e above, the instructional curricula 

f 'T '^'^^^^P^'^^ ready for the start of 

^WorT"? ' ^''''"^ ^'"^^'^ ''^^'^ '^^^'^^^t 

A, P}\nnr>tic Develnpmnnt 

P'^qinnin't Nurnhnr Concepts ■ 
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Sensorial Development (Relation of size, shape, 
color, sound, etc.) 

y.otor Coordination 

ov^ ti^^.!;^T '"''T"' ^'""^^^y' available through- 

r ; rrr^^: ^^^^^^^-^^ administrative direction to the 
'f'^'^'^^^'^'^on and operational level of the 
.^o.^vur :s ostzm^ted at a 90-100% level by this a^aiuator. 



EVALUATION OF THE 
MONTESSORI PRESCHOOL PROJECT 



of 



e^^aluation of the Montessori Pre-School Project consists 
co,.....^o.s appraisal of each pupil's behavior by the teacher Th^ 

: t :. *^^'" "'^-^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^e development of the child's 

f -^'^^'^ attitudinal and motivation- 
■ "i^''''^ f °f evaluation involves data obtained 



- >-.r-,-u.5 and rrom observation by the Evaluator. 

-r^^jy- for the evaluation task consists of: (1) 

^::^:l:-'.-^-r:nnsn,-oe-year data on pertinent variables; (2 foil- 
f;;;!:;,^^'^-" -^--^-n of t^e A/ontessori'pre-^chooi 
P^^-^odic measures on intellectual and attitudi- 
...es; ana. (4) collecting end-of-year data on same vari- 
■ together with the provisions for adequate 

-nud onnblo us to determine the effectiveness of the Pro- 
~"r"ti;7 7 it.<=; objectives. 



•r\ '■■ r 



■r.::!',,::: ''^'"^ ^^^rectly to the objectives of the Project, 

1. Pre-School Inventory 
o^ Metropolitan Readiness Test 
3 . ye 1 ' s Scl f-Concep t r>ca 1 e 
Cotrnun: cations From Patents 



OOOOS 



DESCRIPTION OF THE 
PRESCHOOL INVENTORY 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



t^lrZ L I ^''^^^^^^y admnistered to a sample of 

tMrty-t^o chUdran. The Pre-School Inventory is a brief assess- 

Children m the age range of three to six years, it wa'^ develoned 
to give a measure of achievement in ^r^^c J / aeveloped 
success in school. ^^-^"^^^^ ^reas regarded as necessary for 

The Inventory is not culture-free. In fact, one aim in its 

:::i:T::: t^^i^t''''' ^^^^ i^^^r iZd 

c em to highlight the degree of disadvantage which a rhiiri 
from a deprived background has at the time of entering school so 
that any observed- defects might be reduced or eliminated The test 
IS designed to measure the child's performance in the following 
areas: basic information and vocabulary; number concepts and coord- 

t me7,.TcTT '''''' and color; concepts of 

t.ma o.bject class, social functions and visual motor performance ^ 
following instructions; and independence and self-help, 

The analysis of the scores made by pupils on the Pre-^nhnni Tn. 

A. One-Kear Group: N ^ 18 

B. Two^Year Group: N ^ 9 
C4 Three^Yoar Group: N 5 

The outcomes of these three groups are shown he low in Table I: 



'I ABLE I 

PRESCHOOL nWENTORY SCORES OF THREE PRESCHOOL GROUPS 





GROUP 


MEAN 


STANDARD 
DEVIATION 

2.63 


NATIONAL 
PERCENTILE RANK 


Three Years In PreSchool 
(5 to 6 years) 


59.20 


95th 


Two Years in Pre-School 
(4 to 4 yrs. 11 mos.) 


56,67 


2.79 


99th 


One Ycai- in PreSchool 
(3 to 3 yrs. 11 mos.) 


42.55 


7.00 


88th-97th 









l-y, Z^"'"'. « considerably high le<,el of petformhcs of 
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level ot pereorn)ance is maintained by each age group, i.e., each 
age group is cit the top of his or her peer group across the countrih 

This test, as was previously mentioned, represents the depriva- 
tion level on the one hand and the readiness level on the other, hatid 
of c.V pupils. It is obvious from the above results that one or 
wore systematic variables are operating to produce the optimum rP- 
suits c.'-served in this Program. We strongly urge that a control 
group c' Kindergarten-First Grade children be tested at the same ' ■ 
tir:v as Che t'lontesscri K-1 children in order to help us determine 
roro precijolt; If the observixl results from this test are due pri- 
r:^rili; to the Mcntsssori Approach. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE 
METROPOLITAN READINESSl TEST 

The Metropolitan Readiness Test is designed to measure the 
extent to which school beginners have developed in the several 
c:k.ill5 and abilities that contribute to readiness for first grade 
instruction. Aaiong the factors that contribute to readiness for 
bcqinrung r.ihocl work are linguistic attainments and aptitudes, 
visual and auditory perception, muscular coordination, motor skills, 
r.uTt..^r knowledge, and the ability to follow directions and pay 
attention in group work. Six tests are included ir the Metropolitan 
Pcar'inesj Test: (1) Word Meaning: (2) Listening; (3) Matching; 
(■I) Alphabvt; (5) Numbers; and, (6) Copying. 

Ths'f are, as defined; 

Tort 1: WorrJ Meaning - A 16-item picture vocabulary test. 

The pupil selects from three pictures the one that 
il lustra'tes the word the examiner names. 

2: Listenina - A 16~item test of ability to comprehend 
rhra.^es and sentences instead of individual words. 
Tbo pupil selects from three pictures the one which 
p^rt:-i--tB a situation or event the examiner describes 

> ?; M-}V.chin'! - A 14-iten test of visual perception involve 
ir. / >-hn rocoanition of similarities. The pupil wakes 
chref: pictures which matches a given picture. 

r--'- Alph-jiM't - /. 16-item tost of ability to recognize 

low'T--:.irn inttfjrr; of the alphabet. The pupil chooses 
■? 7-^'---r n,irin-' ,ir;on7 four alternatives. 



Test 5. 
Test 6; 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

Numbers - A 26- item test of number knowUsdge. 

Copying - A 14-item test which measures ,;i combination 
of visual perception and motor control. 



The results of the Metropolitan Readiness Test are discussed 
tor all of the pupils who took the test and then .a breaJtdown is pre- 
sented for six-year olds and five-year olds. Table li ^hows the 
results of the Metropolitan Readiness Test for all pupils. 



TABLE II 

RESULTS OF THE METROPOLITAN READINESS TEST 
FOR KINDERGARTEN-FIRST GRADE PUPILS 



SUB-TEST^ 


MEAN 


PERCENTILE RANK 


Word Meaning 


10.42 


Above National 
Mean 


Listening 


9.95 


Above National 
Mean 


i^latching 


10.00 


Above National 
Mean 


Alphabet 


15.21 


Above National 
Mean 


Numbers 


15.58 


Above National 
Mean 


Copying 


10.57 


Above National 
Mean 


TOTAL SCORE 


71.73 

HIGH 
NORMAL 


84 



N = 19 
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RESLHTS OF THE METROPOLITAN READINESS TEST 
FOR Tfli: OLDEST KINDERCARTEN-FIRST GRADE PUPILS 



SUB- TEST 


MEAN 




Morel Meaning 


11.67 


Above National Mean 


L I stoning 


12.33 


Above National Mean 




11.50 


Above National Mecin 


Alphcihat 


16.00 


Above National Mean 


.'iunbor:! 


15.67 


Above National Mean 


Copying 


10.00 


Above National Mean 


TOTAL SCORE 


77.17 


92nd PERCENTILE 



bl = 6 



TABLE IV 

PESVLTS OF THE METROPOLITAN READINESS TEST 
'P THE MIDDLE KINDEPGARTEN-FIRST GRADE PUPILS 



1 — — 


MEAN 


PERCENTILE RANK 




10.33 


Above National Mean 




9. 33 


Above National Mean 




9.22 


Above National Mean 




14.56 


Above National Mean 




15.67 


Above National Mean 


^r^r J irt'-j 


10 ,^^7 


Above National Mean 






81st PERCENTILE 



N = 9 
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'^nn^rTlf. ''"^ METROPOLITAN READINESS TEST 
FOP niE YOUNGEST KINDERGARTEN^FIRST GRADE PUPILS 



SUB'-TEST 




PERCENTILE RANK 


yovd Meaning 


5.75 


Above National Mean 


Listening 


7.50 


Below National Mean 


Matching 


9.50 


Above National Mean 


Alphabet 


15.50 


Above National Mean 


Numbers 


15.25 


Above National Mean 


Copying 


8.33 


Above National Mean 


TOTAL SCORE 


64.83 


71st PERCENTILE 



N ^ 4 



The results of Tables rr rrr rr/ j ■. 

re^cllness level of pLus in tbl ,?'^ ^ ' significa^^t 

Class for tke first grade ^^rrdgergarten^First Grade 

tho^ Oldest and ^joumest groups. ^'^^ ^^^"'^^'^ 
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DESCRIPTION OF KNCEL'S SELF-CONCEPT SCALE 
"WHERE rJiE YOU" 

The £7r,/e.Z's •'whore Are You" Self Concept Scale, used in eval- 
lid tinq puii.lf;' feelings about themsei ves, was administered to the 
Pi-oject children. The Scale iy designed so as to solicit a child's 
response on a scale of a series of it&>ms, such as: smart, happy, 
handsome- pretty , etc. 

Each child was asked to point to the position on a ladder 
where he would like to be for the following traits: 

/i. Snicirt-Stupid 

B. Sad-- Happy 

C. Kid3 Don't Like Him-Like Him 

D. Btdve-Afraid 

E. Handsome (M) , Pretty (F) - Ugly 
Strong-Weak 

Cf. Follow the Rules-Does Not Follow the Rules 

::ineteen (19) children were tested with the Engel^s Test. The 
averaqe cvjc of those tested was 4.3 years. The youngest child was 
2-1/2 (jcars of age and the oldest child was 5-^1/2 years of age. 

Triblo VI below describes the results of this test. 



TADL!:: VI 



RESULTS OF FNCRl'fJ Sni- -CONCEPT SCALE 
FOR .MnXTESSOP.I PPF-fiCHOOL PUPILS 
(ALL ACES COMBINED) 



AREA 


SCORE 


HIGHEST 
POSSIBLE SCORE 


Smart 


4.7 


5 


Happy 


5.0 


5 


Kids Like (Him, Her) 


4.6 


5 


Bra vo 


3.2 


5 


Handsome (Pretty) 


4.3 


5 


Strong 


4.5 


5 


Follows tho ftuies 


4.8 


5 


HIGHEST POSSIBLE SCOPF = 35.00 


MEAN OBTAINED SCORE = 31.10 


PERCENT Or POSSIBLE SCOPF ^ 88.86 
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RESULTS OF ENCEL'S SFLF-CONCEPT SCMA-: 
FOR PUPILS FIVE YEARS AND OLDER 



Total Pos.^: 


bla Score 


35.00 


Obtainocl Sc 


oro Mean 


30r4 


Percent of 


Possible Score 





TABLE VIII 
RESULTS OF ESGEL'S SELF -CONCEPT SCALE 



FOR PUPILS FOUR TO FIVE 


YRS. OLD 


Total Possible Score 


35.00 


Obtainorl Score Moan 


30.00 


Percent of Pos^i^ible Scoro 


85.71% 
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TABLE IX 

RESULTS OF ENGEL'S SELF-CONCEPT SCALE 
FOR PUPILS 2-1/2 to 4 YEARS OLD 



Total Possible 


Score 


35.00 


Obtained Score 




29.28 


Percent of Poss 


ihle Score 


83.65% 



ihe zesults of the Engel's Self Concept Scale show that pupils 
.^.J th..s Program have a high regard for themselves. The overall per- 
^rmnce ..hows that the highest possible score was only 4.90 points 
^hTsJ!^ ^^'''^ obtcrined by the pupils or 88.86% of the total poss- 

The area with the lowest score was the Afraid-Brave dimensioht 
o. a poss:ihle 5,0 score. The highest score was on the Happy^Sad 
ducension: 5.0 of a possible 5.00 score. 

An analysis of the Lngel's score by age level shows that in 
■jer^erM there is a alight lowering of self-concept scores as the age 
ycrcjsos from five to about 2-1/2 years. Some of this may be due 
Z^;';';''' °: ^'^f^^rement. however, since the youngest children may 
..o. ./o c.carly perceived all of the dimensions measured as well as 
tne older chjldrrn. 
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i\'\RE\rr PARTiCfPATION TN TUB 
MONTESSOR I PRE-SCIIOOL PROGRAM 

s-.,v/pt,'"'^''?'' ""^^ ^;"'''<'^P^'ion h^vel. of pc^ronts in the a/o;U-p- 

; : ^ provided telow a vunnin.j descriotion 

cho Proarv, rh . r^ii ■ '/—^^^ --'-^^ '-ittitados ami interest in 
.K>.- ■^'^^^'^'^i"^/ .ios-cT/.pt;on represents a report hu tho 

^h.:rporson or the paront group covering the folUnu,^^-^j!' 

A . Schcdu I ed Wo rkshops; 

B, .'Speakers' and Consultants' Work With Parents 

C. Piold Trips and Parties For Children 
0, Use of Didactic Materials 

E. Development of Umguage Materials 

P. Contribution of Funds To Maintenance, Nutrition and 

rog r: a m Ma t: a r i a 1 s 



REPORT fiV MRS. SANDY U-\^'^!\N 

Jim 5, 107, BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

PAR^ST PARTlCTPATrON [>/ Tiw mOSTI-SSORT PROGRAM AT 
JCHy B!:RROrc:HS SLEMryrPARY SCHOOL 

tV / "^ly notlcos wont out to parents announcing 

5 . ? ' ; ' '''' chairperson ha^i resuonsos 

^^<'-^^'^^^^'^^^ .c.^^npan, the chiLLron^ roughly on^ 
.ont ,or ..v'..-r.v two ^nd or,o h:,lc children. rhJ^ kind of aarent 
partK:.pat..v, tho rule raihcr ch.n the e.vcvpfcion in the Monte^ 
sc-ori PrcjcMn c.c John Burroughs EUcniantary School. 

Tho parents' committee was first formed to familiarize the 
Pcirents witn tho philosophy and methodology of Montessori. At the 
^^rst worksl^p in September of 1971 and at the workshops beginning the 
/o .o.zn,- three school years, parents were shown films' given leaf 
lets, records, and books Lo acquaint -hemselves with the life and 
woTKot or, Maria Montessori. The Montessori approach to early 
on ^^^"^'-^tion in . highly structured yet relaxed, multi-age, 

^v"4 ' ^rv'f ''''' the public school 

;f the .district. Parents were taught ways to extend the 
c.a^sroom techniques into the home and actually made some of the 
pouacfogicai materials to be used in the classroom. 

With a conmitmcnt to make the Program the best possible, the 
P<ireru organization formed functioning c onn^it tees and held monthly 
TrA'T'. "■'^'^'"^"ee planned outinqs throughout the year 

7 ''^'''V accompan, the children. The snack ccnmittee 
planned nutritional snacks for the children- nuts, fresh fruit 
uncooKO^. vr,.jctahles, yngurt, whole wheat breads, and cakes. The 

r'rr"n;T'';'''^T'''"''-"'''''' volunteers to serve as attendants 

cur. ng the lunch hour and to plan games, movies and other activities 
<uter iunch. The educational comr'ittoo with the aid of the Monte- ' 
ssr^ri teachers planned workshops for the year to discuss and plan 
^or tao expansion of the program to the primary and junior levels, 
^hen gates were needed to enclose the playground, the building and 
gro^uds corn, ttnc had them Installed. When tho refrigerator ceased 
t^ function tnot committee had it repaired. The publicity and dis- 
sem nation r^mmitton had leaflets printed descriptive of the Program 
^'nd ,i.,.riouted them at a School Board Mooting, 3-A Council Meetinu, 
and otner school and community organizations. That same commit- 
tee contactnd Channel 9 News to feature our program. Tl parent 
nrgani^a>■ion lobbied he for'- the Hoard of i:ducation to ragularizn 
tae program, w^h that accomp ii .he-l , tlv^m was cauae for celebration. 

Thn M.-m-.'K^'.nri p.n-nntr: v^./.v,.-,. th, i, involvnn>'nt with their 
schnnl. rh"n embra,-- th>' nppr.rtnm'n .,nd the challengr. to make tiv^ 
program work wr^ll. rh,-; vnt^d to rot.,!., the ch.ri rmansh i p everu 
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Parents cite as the inost remarkable aspect of the Montessori*- ' 
which may be an exclusive feciture of our program - that our children 
have developed a favorable disposition to the learning process. Our 
children are eager to learn, to do their work. So often we hear: 
"T had a good day in school today." "I did my work well," "My tea-- 
Cher says I'm such a big girl, I know my color tablets." These 
accomnl ishj-nents riay seen small, but what is immeasurable is the posi-- 
Live soie-inage that our children are developing. They feel and know: 
"I can do it, I am somebody ." 

The parent organization envisions the Montessori Program with its 
first graduates as a vanguard at Burroughs for the kind of reorgani- 
zation that Superintendent Barbara Sizemore proposes for the school 
system as a whole - multi-^age, multi-level, multi-modal and open 

classrooru 

This evaluation can attest to the enduring and significant 
efforts parents have wade in the Montessori Program. It is the opin- 
ion of this Evaluator that the concerned attitude and high level of 
part.icipation by parents are part responsible for the success of this 
l>roqram as measured by the pupils' cognitive and affective outcomes. 



COOPERATION WITH OTHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

A primary effort of the Director of the Montessori Program has 
been to cooperate with other institutions in the growth, development, 
and ass inilation of the Montessori Approach in the public schools. 
Hence, the Program fosters cooperation with the following institu- 
tions. 

A. District of Columbia Teachers College 

B . Wr:i s hington Monte ssor i Institute 

C. FarLy Childhood Findergarten .and Nursery Education (EKNE) 
Diroctod by Mrs. Lena Critter, Montessori Consultant 



DlSf'EMrt/AfiON OF PROGRAM INFORMATION 

As in pr^y/ious years, the Director has taken steps to dissetninate 
Information ihrnt the Program to other interested persons. Highlights 



of dissemination activities for the 1973-74 school year include 

the followina : 

A. Television coverage of the Montessori Program by 
Eyewitness News, C/annei 7 

S. Slide show to parents and Ward 5 residents on the Monte- 
ssori Program at John Burroughs 

C. Letters to Parents 

D. Inquiries from educators and others 

E. Workshops for staff, parents and others 



SUMMARY 

The Montessori Method as utilized by the John Burroughs Eletfien- 
tar; School closes a three year period of operation with considerable 
success from this Evaluator' s point of view. Each year the Program 
has produced outcomes in the cognitive domain which indiaate that 
participating pupils are in the top twenty-five percent on nationally 
standardized tests used. 

These tests, such as the Metropolitan Readiness Test, the Pre- 
school Inventory and the Pre-School Language Scale, all point to a 
high level of readiness to do formal school work. The Evaluator 
recommends that these pupils be followed up throughout elementary 
school to determine if the background obtained daring the early y&ars 
carried them through elementary school. 

The affective outcomes relating to pupil motivation and feelings 
of self -competence and worth has been measured and observed to be 
high in this Program by teachers, parents and the Evaluator, 

Parental outcomes have reflected a high level of cooperation and 
help throughout the duration of the Program, Parents not only hav^ 
been eager to help but of equal or more importance, they have beeh 
earror to learn. It is the professional opinion of the Evaluator that 
the positive pupils' outcomes were in part due to the parental outcomes. 

The Director and Staff were able to implement the basics of th& 
Program during the first year and improvements have been mde as 
needed. The administration of the Program can best be described a§ 
creative, flexible and sufficient to meet the objectives of the Pto^ 
gram. On the basis of all evaluation data gathered during the life 
of the Program, the Evaluator strongly recommends that the approaeh 
at John Burroughs he expanded as part of the tegular school program 
to othn public schools in the District of Columbia, 
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